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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PRO- 


GRAM FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE NATION' 


[ HAVE been unexpectedly drafted to fill 
place left vacant to-night by Commis- 
ier Tigert and asked to set before you 
esirable national program for the devel- 
ent of the business in which we are all 
ved during the decade that lies ahead. 


\s | know that you do not want to listen 


to any one to-night, I shall go 


ng 


lireetly to my subject and present to you 


t seems to me to be the more important 
cational problems of national scope now 
ore us as a people. I can not of course 


ssume to speak for Commissioner Tigert, 


mly for myself. 
The first of the national educational 
ems that I shall select for brief pres- 
tation then is the need of our developing 
better educational machinery than 
now have for the assimilation of our 
reign-born peoples, and of those addi- 
nal immigrants who may in future come 
live among us. While there are many 
ces in our national life that help in this 
cess of assimilation, it is after all largely 
problem of education, and one that our 
ols must take the lead in solving. New 
ples coming among us must be initiated 
the language, traditions, hopes and 
rations of our people if we are to pre- 
rve our national character. 
Between 1820 and 1914 over thirty-two 
ms of foreign-born peoples came to 


ir shores to find new homes, and eleven 


Paper presented at the General Session of the 
nal Education Association, in San Francisco, 

esday evening, July 3, 1923, Professor Cubberley 
ying in place of Dr. John J. Tigert, United 

tes Commissioner of Education, who found him 
inable to attend. 


Al 
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and three quarter millions came during the 
four years preceding the World War. Had 
not the outbreak of this conflict checked the 
foreign flood, it is hard to conjecture wher 
we might have been to-day. No such vast 
movement of peoples has ever been known 
before in history. Since 1900, foreign peo 
ples of diverse national stocks have come 
to this country so fast that we could not 
assimilate them. Our national digestive 
organs broke down, and when the World 
War began we realized, all too painfully, 
how vast was the number of foreign-born 
peoples who had settled in our midst but 
had not become one with us in language or 
thought or spirit. When we called the 
young men of these peoples to our military 
camps for preparation for foreign service, 
we had first to put them to school to teae! 
them to understand the English speec! 
About one in ten of our people still profess 
no allegiance to the land of their adoption, 
and a large percentage of this number ean 
not read or write in English. The problem 
which still faces the United States is that 
of assimilating into our national life and 
citizenship these millions of foreign-born 
and foreign-thinking peoples. 

The new immigration laws, enacted since 
the close of the World War, which limit 
those who may come to certain small quotas 
of those already here, and thus place a 
selective premium on northern and wester! 
Europeans and those of Teutonie and 
Anglo-Saxon stocks, if they can be main 
tained in the face of the demands of indus 
try for a flood of cheap labor, promise to 
give us a breathing spell. This is an oppor 
tunity we should improve by the develop 
ment of a carefully supervised system ot 
day and evening schools and citizens! 


classes, national in spirit and English in 


language, which will reach the homes and 
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supplement the work of the day school with 
the children of these peoples, and whieh 
shall aim to produce a literate and English- 
speaking nation, American in thought and 
spirit. The work is large and needs doing, 
and will cost much money, but I place it 
first in the American school program for 
the deeade that lies ahead. The difficulties 
in the way are large but they are not in- 
surmountable, though they have recently 
been materially increased by the almost 
incomprehensible decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, declaring unconsti- 
tutional the laws of the different states 
requiring all schools to be taught in the 
English language. How the court could 
conclude that such an important national- 
izing requirement interfered with the guar- 
anteed individual and family freedom in 
religious worship passes my understanding. 

A second national problem of large sig- 
nificance for the future of our national 
stock is the general provision of a good sys- 
tem of health education for our people. 
While this problem has awakened somewhat 
general interest recently, many societies 
have been organized for different forms of 
health-work propaganda, and much good 
work has been done by school systems here 
and there, much important work still re- 
mains to be done and the whole needs bet- 
ter integration and direction than has up 
to now been given it. We of to-day possess 
a wealth of knowledge as to disease and 
remedial procedure which former genera- 
tions did not have, and this should be made 
the common property of our people. Every 
vear we lose by death, from purely prevent- 
able diseases, five times as many of our 
people as our entire losses due to our par- 
ticipation in the World War, while the pre- 
ventable loss in industry of time and earn- 
ings from largely preventable illness would 
pay for a national health service beyond 
our fondest dreams. The rude shock given 
us by the results of the medical examina- 
tion of the young men of this nation, in the 
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recent army draft, when approximat 
one in four, between the ages of 21 and 
were found unfit for military servic 
California one in three—is one that 
should not forget. Had our wome: 
tween the same ages, been called up 
important national service, there is reas 
to think that an even larger percentag 
would have been rejected because of | 

cal incapacity. 

Our problem, then, is to train our e 
dren in good health habits; to disseminat; 
sound ideas as to child hygiene and phys 
cal welfare among our people; to trai 
adults to recognize the importance of re1 
dial procedures and to give early attent 
to danger signals; to expand the pl 
activities of children into a well-organiz 
plan for physical development ; and to co. 
nect all such instruction with the daily lift 
of our people as expressed in nutritior 
sanitation, ventilation, physical care, food 
clothing, sleep and health habits generall 


What we need, as a nation, is better and 


more intelligent care for the children wi 
have rather than an unrestricted and 
unintelligent increase in the populatio1 
The problem, while apparently simple 
character, is after all a difficult one, by 
cause it so commonly involves the changing 
of life habits and the uprooting of preju 
dices. Because it is so it is well to includ 
health education in any list of import 
national educational problems. 

A third large problem, or rather a gro 
of problems, that is national in charact 
and promises to call for much close 1 
ing in the deeade that lies ahead is 
group of problems involving a very m 
rial reorganization and redirection ot 
school curricula, both urban and rural, t 
we may the better adapt our schools to t 
changing conditions and needs of our ! 
tional life. I often think that the prob! 
surrounding curriculum _ reorganizat 
promise to be the great problems 0! 
coming decade, displacing pedagogical! 
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ts. mental tests and statistical procedure 
the important new thing in our educa- 
nal work. I haven't time to-night to do 
re than merely enumerate what prob- 
the more important lines of this eur- 
lum reorganization will be, but perhaps 
mere enumeration will be sufficient to 
lieate to you something as to the im- 
nee and national scope of the problem. 

the first place, we shall still further 
verhaul our courses of study and revise 
text-books, with a view to the elimina- 

of all that does not serve to prepare 

ll in the 
rs that The needs of the 
me and the shop will figure larger in our 
nstruction in the future than they have 


ir young people for useful living 


are to come. 


the past. The present absurd emphasis 
pon uniform courses of study and text- 
oks will be replaced by a more intelligent 
rocedure that will make the unit of super- 
vision the unit for course of study and text- 
ook control. Health instruction and play 
ctivities will be organized as integral parts 
The value of 


our regular school work. 
noney and the intelligent use of leisure 
vill need to be taught better than at pres- 
ent. A new emphasis will be placed on 
tudies that train in definiteness in think- 
ng and accuracy in work, with a view to 


4 


correcting something of the present wide- 
spread inaccuracy and inattention to de- 
tails on the part of an astonishingly large 
percentage of our young people. 

New 
levelop a larger personal sense of responsi- 
bility in both individual and civie matters 
These will call 
combination of forms of training that will 
both develop individual initiative and im- 
pose a personal discipline that at times will 


forms of citizenship training to 


are much needed. for a 


precedence over personal initiative 


oz) 


and liberty of action. 

We need also to so reshape our school 
training as to more deeply influence and 
rect the deeper sources of the life of our 
people, that the best of our national char- 
cteristies will be brought out in their daily 
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lives because our schools have instilled into 
every child the national traditions and econ 
ceptions and attitudes that it is desired to 
see shine forth. We must train our people 


to assume new burdens, to shoulder new 


tasks, and to subordinate national jingoism 
? 


and personal and sordid motives to the 


greater ideas of international right and 
justice, peace and good will, sterling na 
tional worth and service to mankind. 

This redirection of our instruction will 
eall for many changes in emphasis, for the 
organization and introduction of new social 
studies, and for a reorganization and re 
direction of the history instruction in ou! 
schools. Especially in the high schools do 
we need to replace the usual instruction in 
national and political history by instruction 
that emphasizes civic institutions, questions 
in economics and government, and the 
organization and interrelations of modern 
political and industrial society. 
that 


people should know more concerning the 


It is important, too, our young 
physical world in which they live, and this 
calls for an increasing emphasis on science 
and its applications to the occupations and 
trades and welfare and happiness of people 
in a modern industrial world. 

So much for some of the main lines of 
course of study reorganization; let me now 
turn to another phase of this same problem 

A decade and a half ago we were sur- 
prised by results then published which 
showed the large amount of retardation and 
elimination among pupils in our elementary 
schools, and within recent years the new 
studies of the intelligence of our school 
children 
fundamental importance to us as a people 
than the tremendous waste we 
of the ability of our gifted 
Taught in classes along with slow and aver 
the 


have revealed nothing of more 


now make 
children. 
age children, following same single 
track course of study, given few opportuni- 
ties to show what they are capable of doing, 
held back in school when they ought to be 
pushed ahead, and never learning what 
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work to capacity means, we are to-day 
training our brightest and most capable 
children for personal inefficiency when we 
ought to be training them, in dozens of 
ways, for leadership in our democratic life. 
So far as intelligence testing has, within 
recent years, led us to adapt our instrue- 
tion to the needs of any class in our school 
population, it has been largely for those at 
the lower end of the intelligence scale. Yet 
one bright child may easily be worth more 
to the national life than thousands of those 
of low mentality upon whom we have up 
to now bestowed our chief attention and 
our largest per capita expenditure. If the 
results of intelligence testing mean any- 
thing to us, when applied to school organi- 
zation and administration, they mean 
larger school units and differentiated class- 
room instruction, that the slow, the aver- 
age and the gifted may each find classes in 
our schools adapted to their needs and in- 
tended to bring out their full capacities for 
usefulness and service. The differentiation 
of our courses of study, then, into different 
type courses, suited to the needs of children 
of differing intellectual capacities, is an- 
other phase of curriculum reerganization 
that should enlist our serious attention. 
Another large and important educational 
problem that I want briefly to consider, and 
one largely national in seope, is that of the 
reorganization of rural education to fit the 
rural school to minister better to the needs 
of rural life and rural people. Tied up 
closely as the rural school problem is with 
the great rural life problem, the provision 
of a better type of instruction for the chil- 
dren in the rural districts of this nation is 
one of fundamental importance for the 
future of life on our farms. Despite all 
that special laws, farm land banks, irriga- 
tion projects, cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, the church, the grange, and similar 
undertakings and organizations may do to 
improve life on the farm, the problem after 
all is primarily an educational problem, 
and its solution will rest largely with the 
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school. If we are to prevent the develop. 
ment in America of a stratified peasantry 
on our farms, we must reorganize and 
direct our rural education so as to mak: 
our rural schools such as to satisfy thy 
demands of the more intelligent classes 0! 
country people. If we do not they will 
leave the country and go to town, to secur 
better educational advantages for their 
children. 

This problem I have traced at lengt] 
elsewhere, and I have no time now to detail 
the remedies needed further than to say 
that we must apply to the rural educationa! 
problem the same methods that have proved 
so successful in the administration of our 
city schools, viz., large units of organiza- 
tion, graded and differentiated instruction, 
expert professional supervision, and the 
substitution of professional competency for 
polities in the selection of those who are to 
organize and direct our rural schools. This 
ealls for the gradual subordination and 
elimination of the district system of school 
organization and administration; the sub- 
stitution therefor of some larger unit, pref- 
erably the county, except possibly in 
northeastern section of the country; and 
the placing of the supervision of rural edu- 
cation on as high a professional basis as is 
the best of our city school administration 
to-day. As it is now, the district system of 
school organization and administration, 
except in sparsely settled regions; the pop- 
ular election of county superintendents, 
always from among the local electorate; 
uniform state courses of study and text- 
books, selected with the needs of the city 
child primarily in view ; and the support of 
rural schools largely by local taxation— 
these are the best of possible devices for 
keeping rural schools poor and for prevent- 
ing the children of rural people from ever 
sharing in those larger opportunities and 
advantages which city children to-day 
enjoy. 

Closely connected with the problem of 
rural educational reorganization is another 
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national problem of yearly increasing im- 
rtanee, viz., that of a much more general 
alization of both the advantages and the 
irdens of a good education than is now 
joyed by the people of this nation. Pub- 
education has to-day become a more 
nortant state and national interest than 
forest supervision, concrete highways, 


( 


fish propagation, game preserves or the con- 
trol of eattle tick or bovine tuberculosis, 
ll] of which we to-day accept as proper 
state and national functions. We also gen- 


erally aeeept to-day the principle of an 


qualization of advantages and burdens 
throughout wide areas by ordering common 
railway rates; common charges for electric 
light and power, water, gas and telephone 
services; common costs for health and agri- 
cultural services, and in many other ways 
that need not be mentioned here. If each 
city, to cite but one example, paid only the 
cost to it of telephone or electric light or 
gas service within its corporate limits, and 
no more, the cost for such services to small 
towns and to rural districts would be pro- 
hibitive. It is only by a pooling of costs on 

large scale, as expressed in a common 
service rate, that common and universal 
service ean be provided. All of these new 
services have come recently, after better 

leas as to equalization have come to pre- 
vail, and we aecept an equalization of costs 
ior them as perfectly proper. Education 
began much earlier, and in the days of lit- 
tle things and local effort, and we often fail 
to-day to see that the same principle of 
equalization should apply. 

Every struggle for common county or 
state taxation for schools has been a strug- 
gle towards a better equalization of both 
the burdens and the advantages of educa- 
In many of our states but little in 
this direction has as yet been accomplished, 
though all recent studies have shown the 
great importance of as large and as wide 
a pooling of costs as is possible in providing 
what is for the common good of all. The 
tax rate of a few is increased ; the burdens 


tion. 
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of many are reduced. If one may judge by 
the present activity of tax-payers’ associa- 
tions, and the attitude of a few reactionary 
governors and custodians of wealth, the 
next great battle in American education is 
likely to be fought out on this question of 
equalization, and with about the same line- 
up of conservatives and reactionaries on the 
one side and the advocates of better public 
education on the other, as in the days of 
Stowe and Lewis, Galloway and Pierce, 
Carter and Stevens, Mills and Swett, and 
Mann and Barnard. 

We can not consider this question of 
better equalization, either, wholly from a 
state The 
national changes of the past two decades, 


point of view. far-reaching 
the new national needs that have to-day 
come to be felt, the general breakdown of 
the property tax as a means for govern- 
mental support, and the new consciousness 
that education has become the great con- 
structive tool of modern nations, have all 
alike contributed to evolve the problem of 
equalization into a truly national problem, 
and sooner or later it must be faced by our 
people as such. There is no hope that cer- 
tain of our states will ever be able, un- 
aided, to provide a good educational sys- 
tem for their children. What Minnesota 
or California can do with ease, Mississippi 
or Colorado can not do at all. 
true of other pairs of states that might be 
cited. We have clearly recognized the 
responsibility of the national government 
for aid in the establishment of the Appa- 
lachian forest reserve, in the drainage of 
our rivers, in the building of highways, in 
the harbor and lighthouse service, in the 
creation of irrigation projects, in the pro- 
motion of agriculture, and in many other 
ways that do not need to be mentioned now. 
Important as these services may be to the 
States, none are more important than the 
education of our people, and one item in 
any American School Program of to-day 
ought to be that of making the Congress 
of these United States so see it. 


The same is 
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Another point in a national educational 
program that ought to be ineluded here is 
that of better 
trained teaching for the schools of 
With education expanding so 
and 


securing a educated and 
foree 
this nation. 
and 


changing so thoroughly in character as it 


rapidly in seope importance 
has done during the past decade, with the 
many new problems of national importance 
that our schools are to-day being called 
upon to aid the nation in solving, and with 
the curriculum reorganizations I have pre- 
viously indicated as ahead of us and the 
changes in educational procedure they will 
entail, the demand for both better educated 
and better professionally trained teachers 
for our schools was never so great in all our 
We can not do 
the work that is to be done in this nation 


history as it is at present. 


with the tvpe of poorly edueated and often 
totally untrained teacher that we still have 
far too often to employ. In some of our 
states conditions are pitiable, and largely 
Any 
sciousness as to the importance of public 


inexcusable. strong national con- 


education in such a democratic 


government as ours would not permit such 


type of 


conditions to continue to exist. 

What we need, as a nation, is a well edu- 
well trained teacher in 
This can 
be had if we once decide to make such pro- 


cated and every 


school room in this broad land. 
vision. It is almost wholly an economic 
question. Proper salary schedules and 
working conditions will produce the needed 
supply for teacher training, and an ade- 
quate number of adequately supported 
teacher training institutions in our states 
will in time give us the properly educated 
and professionally trained teaching body 
that our schools need to-day. That public 
education will then cost much more than 
we now spend for it goes almost without 
saying. We are now spending approxi- 
mately one billion of dollars per year for 
the schools we now maintain, and recent 
studies seem to indicate that the general 
provision of the type of teacher needed in 
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the school rooms of this nation may 
our schools to cost twice this sum, or ¢ 
more. It is wholly a question tor our pe 
ple to decide as to how soon they desire 1 
and trains 
teachers that 
type of teacher can be produced in traini 


provide properly educated 


for their children; suc] 
institutions we know. 

I have now enumerated what seems to 1 
to be the six most important items in 
forward looking American School Progra 


and covering at least the next deca 
A econ 
prehensive educational program to aid 

the assimilation of the 
have among us; (2) the general provisio. 


" 
work and service. These are: (1) 
foreign-born 


of a good system of health and develop 
ment education; (3) such a reorganizatio. 
of our school curricula as will adapt ou 
schools better to new conditions and need 
in our national life; (4) the reorganization 
and redirection of rural edueation; (5 

much more general equalization of both the 
advantages and the burdens of educatio! 
than we now enjoy; and (6) provision for 
the placing of an adequately educated and 
an adequately trained teacher in ever 
United States. 
these six are at bottom economic problems 


classroom in the Five 0 
in that the necessary additional funds must 
be provided by our people before much ¢ 
be done by educational workers to gi\ 
effect to the proposals; only one—that 
curricula reorganization—is primarily : 
educational problem. All of the six ar 
primarily national in scope and impo! 
tance, and call for national cooperation 
their solution. In closing, let me add on 
more, and one which may easily become t 
major problem of them all. 

We have slowly changed education, 
the conceptions of the people of this natio! 
from a local and a personal affair to a stat 
affair, in which all have a common interest 
During the past half century this idea has 
been built up in the minds of our peop! 
and to-day we conceive of education, 
theory at least, as something maintai! 
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the state and as maintained as an exer- 
ise of the state’s inherent right to preser- 
on and improvement. The problem of 
next quarter of a century, perhaps, will 
similarly to establish publie education 
the minds of our people as a great 
tional undertaking, in which the states 
perate to provide something of deep and 
lamental importance for the welfare of 
nation as a whole. I can not state the 
ew position that the nation should assume 
ward publie education better than to 
iote from a recent address by one of our 
remost opponents of the specific pro- 
sions of the Smith-Towner and Sterling- 
Towner bills. Speaking on the question of 
itional participation, at a Harvard Teach- 
ers Association Conference, Professor Judd 
said : 
We have reached the state in the evolution of 
American school system when narrow local con- 
| and support, and even centralized state control 
| support, must be supplemented by a broader 
itional participation in educational organization. 
\ national educational agency should be created 
which ean both encourage and compel progressive 
mprovement in local schools. To this end a na- 
mal department (of education) should be created 
with and the 
gation of each state as a party to the national 


endowed supervisory powers, 


cational policy should be made clear. 


Edueation to-day has become the great 
constructive tool of modern civilization. A 
undred years ago the school was of but 
small importance in the life of the state; 
to-day its proper maintenance has become 
e prime essential to good government and 
national progress. In this hundred years 
the school has been transformed from a 
little district institution for the teaching 
of the simplest tools of learning into a great 
state undertaking for the preservation and 
advancement of the intelligence of the 
people and the promotion of the welfare 
oi the nation. Under a democratic form of 
government such as ours, with the many 
new problems—internal and external— 
onfronting it, the education of the people 

a series of state schools, animated and 
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directed by a national purpose, becomes the 
greatest of all constructive undertakings 
for the promotion of the national welfare, 
and it is from this broad national point of 
view that our people must next be made to 
see the school. 

Adding, then, to the six items I have 
previously enumerated, the nationalization 
of education in the minds of our people as 
a seventh, with some intelligent form of 
national aid in school support to stimulate 
the states to greater activity and to insure 
a better equalization of burdens and ad- 
vantages, these seven constitute what seem 
to me to be the most important items in 
any forward looking American School pro- 
gram covering at least the coming decade. 

ELLWoop P. CUBBERLEY 

DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE STATE’ 


THERE is not an important problem in 
public education under consideration in 
any part of the country to-day which is not 
a leading educational issue in nearly every 
one of the forty-eight states in the union. 
The problems in state education adminis- 
tration therefore are the educational prob- 
lems of the Nation itself. 

Under the practices inherent however in 
our form of government and under the ac- 
cepted policy of American education, the 
state is the governmental agency which is 
primarily responsible for the administra- 
tion of public education. 

Each of the forty-eight states in the 
union has from its very beginning not only 
accepted this responsibility but has under 
the authority of constitutional mandates 
and legislative enactments organized and 
established a state system of public educa- 
tion. Under the initiative of the state, edu- 

1 Address delivered before the General Session of 


the National Education Association at San Fran- 
cisco on Tuesday evening, July 3. 
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cational programs have been formulated, 
general directory and administrative pow- 
ers over educational affairs have been ex- 
ercised, facilities for education as the coun- 
try has grown and expanded have been 
increased and the benefits accruing from 
education have been available to all the 
children of the land. 

The American policy in publie education 
may therefore be stated to be ‘‘That the 
educational affairs of the country shall be 
controlled and administered by the respec- 
tive states of the union.’’ Speaking to- 
night from an experience of more than 
thirty years’ association in the direction 
and administration of education in the two 
leading states of the union, I desire to ex- 
press the unqualified opinion that our na- 
tional education policy not only has been, 
but still is, a sound one. 

Furthermore I wish to express the judg- 
ment that it is desirable that the entire 
country should be made to understand that 
the educational workers of the nation stand 
squarely upon this platform and that no 
action by them is contemplated which shall 
destroy it. The educational atmosphere of 
the entire country will be clarified if this 
association shall again set forth in unmis- 
takable terms in its declaration of policies 
its irrevocable belief in and adherence to 
this sound fundamental policy that public 
education is a function of government re- 
served to and to be exercised by the re- 
spective states of the union. 

No issue now before the country should 
be misrepresented or obscured through 
false or misleading propaganda upon the 
attitude which this great association has 
taken toward the continuance of the policy 
of state control and state administration of 
publie education. 

In measuring the effectiveness of an edu- 
cational system or in promulgating plans 
which contemplate its modification or ex- 
pansion it is necessary to visualize the 
state as an economic and social organiza- 
tion and to understand its contributions to 
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our progress and prosperity through its 
social and historical development. Looking 
at my own state from this viewpoint I see 
it as one dotted throughout with great in. 
dustrial centers, with extensive and yalv- 
able mining sections, with rich agricultura! 
regions thickly populated, and with vast 
mountainous stretches of waste and bar- 
ren land. 

I also see a state rich in historica 
achievement in the development of the ad- 
vanecing civilization of mankind; a stat 
which has made significant contributions 1 
the field of art, music, literature, archi- 
tecture, invention, science, philosophy, re- 
ligion and government; and a state which 
has exercised a commanding leadership in 
the commercial and industrial affairs oi 
the country. Within its boundaries are 
nine million people, two million of whom 
are of school age. These people represent 
every nation of the earth. Among these is 
an army of four hundred thousand adults 
who are not able to read or write any lan- 
guage, and this number does not include 
the vast throng of near illiterates. These 
people are here because of their belief that 
larger opportunities will be afforded them 


in any other country of the world. The; 
have made a great contribution to the pro 
gress and development of the country and 
have generally become law abiding, indus- 
trious and patriotic citizens. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, they have added the customs 
and traditions, the hatreds and jealousies, 
and the racial and political prejudices of 
all peoples to the social and political prob- 
lems of our national life. 

Conditions similar to these described as 
prevailing in the state which I represent 
could be presented here to-night by a rep- 
resentative of each of the forty-eight states 
of the union. All of the elements which I 
have described have a vital bearing upon 
the power, influence and life of the state 
and must therefore be considered in meas- 
uring or determining the needs and ambi- 
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ns, the visions and the aspirations of its 
eople. These factors are the very founda- 
ns upon which an educational system 
ist be constructed. 
In the expansion and development of 
cational programs we must think and 
progress, and of our present philoso- 
y of life and government. We are liv- 
ing to-day in a new world of thought, phi- 
sophy and political action. The adoption 
prohibition in this country was no mere 
ecident. Its enactment represents a new 
day in the social order of American life— 
, movement to raise mankind from a self- 
debased condition to a self-respecting and 
self-eontrolled status. Every school room 
the land and every teacher employed 
therein will in the discharge of their obli- 
gations strengthen the conviction and de- 
termination of the American people that 
one of the first requirements of good citi- 
venship is respect for and obedience to the 
ws of the land. 
The extension of the right of suffrage to 
women is another example of the advanced 
litieal thought and philosophy of our 
times. It is not to be regarded as a clever 
piece of strategy in the game of practical 
olities but rather as the enlarged outlook 
n life and the firm conviction of the Amer- 
an people that justice and equality under 
the law shall be accorded all citizens. 
These two examples of our advanced 
philosophy of life and of political thought 
and action are in harmony with the general 
advaneed ideas and methods in all depart- 
ments of life and human endeavor. The 
old forms of practice and procedure in all 
social, industrial and political affairs have 
been superseded by the modern methods 
introduced through the forces revealed by 
the inventive, electrical and industrial rev- 
olution which has swept over the civilized 
world during the last quarter of a century. 
Great trunk lines belt the continent and 
penetrate every community while extensive 
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modern steamship routes traverse all the 
great water highways. Through these mod- 
ern agencies all sections of our own coun- 
try have been bound together and the whole 
world has been brought into cordial rela- 
tions and intimate contact. The achieve- 
ments in scientific research and experimen- 
tations in physics, chemistry and biology 
have also moved our along by 
leaps and bounds. 

With this background of our social and 
industrial with the 
standing that the great aim and purpose 
of education is to train men and women 


progress 


status, clear unde 


for service for citizenship and with our 
knowledge of the educational situation in 
the country to-day from the standpoint of 
the interest, obligation and responsibility 
which the state has therein, is it not perti- 
nent to inquire: Are the public schols ren- 
dering fully and squarely the 
which our economic and political necessi- 
Are they furnishing that 


sery ice 


ties require? 
training and affording those opportunities 
which are essential for the preparation of 
the great majority of the nation’s twenty- 
five million boys and girls for the service 
of citizenship in our democracy ? 
Speaking from my own experience I wish 
to record my testimony in support of the 
declaration that the public schools of the 
nation are rendering a finer, better, more 
efficient and patriotic service to America 
to-day than at any previous time in the his- 
tory of the republic. The teaching force of 
the nation represents a higher standard of 
qualifications and devotion to duty. The 
programs of study conform more ade- 
quately to the needs of our present social! 
order. The practices in class-room work 
and in general administration policies are 
meeting more nearly the principles which 
experience and scientific investigation and 
research have shown to be wise and sound. 
The potency of education in building char 
acter, in developing initiative in individ- 
uals as well as in expressing group respon- 
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sibility, and in effectively influencing great 
moral, social and political questions is man- 
ifest upon every hand. 

At no time have the returns in dividends 
on each dollar invested in publie education 
been so large as in the year 1923. I have 
no sympathy whatever with the thoughtless 
but constant criticism of the young people 
of the present day. They possess their 
faults as did each preceding generation, 
but America never before possessed a gene- 
ration of boys and girls so well prepared to 
face the battle of life, so responsive to the 
moral and spiritual needs of the hour, so 
full of hope and courage and so promising 
in successful achievement. It is our obli- 
gation, fellow repel these 
wicked assaults upon our boys and girls 
and give them the encouragement that 
comes from an expression of confidence in 


teachers, to 


their character and power. 

While conditions generally are gratify- 
ing and encouraging, every leader and stu- 
dent of educational administration recog- 
nizes the limitations in educational facili- 


ties and opportunities which are available 
for the boys and girls of to-day and which 
are essential to the future peace and pros- 
perity of our country and the perpetuation 
of the ideals and institutions of our na- 
tional life. 

This association has set forth in its plat- 


form the minimum standards of educa- 
tional facilities which should prevail 
throughout the nation. These standards 
have been accepted as the goal toward 
which I have endeavored to direct the edu- 
cational system of a great state. There is 
not, however, a state in the union which 
has provided these clear necessities in edu- 
cational opportunity. In enlarging and 
expanding our educational program to en- 
able us to discharge our obligations to the 
children of the nation a great fundamental 
principle of democracy must be observed. 
Equal justice must be accorded every child 
in the land. Opportunities should not be 
provided for some which are denied others. 
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In a free democratic state, education must 
be administered on a plan and in a spirit 
which shall open to all the children of each 
state the door of opportunity upon an 
equal footing. 

The great majority of children of Amer. 
ica leave school before they are fourteen 
years of age. We are annually sending 
into industrial slavery a million of 
helpless victims because our social and ec 
nomic conditions are not organized upon ; 
basis which gives them the opportunity 
prepare for a larger and more efficient 
service. School terms must be lengthened 
and equalized. Every child in the land 
must be given the opportunity to attend 
school for a full day during the entir 
school period. Sanitary and comfortable 
buildings which are found in large num- 
bers all over the country should become 
the accepted type of building wherever a 
publie school is maintained. Modern sup- 
plies, equipment and tools should be as 
common in the class-room as are such essen- 
tials in the factory or upon the farm 
Training children to practice the simple 
rules of right living which develops the 
physical and moral powers, increases the 
mental alertness and brings joy and sun- 
shine into every soul should be regarded as 
essential as teaching English, numbers, or 
any other subject. Through the develop- 
ment and extension of the junior hig! 
school all children must be held in schoo! 
for longer periods and afforded the oppor- 
tunity through an enriched and varied cur- 
riculum of educational activity to discover 
their individual development and apti- 
tudes. The school should be an agency in 
every community which challenges the low 
resorts and places of amusement for young 
people by providing those forms of recrea- 
tion and amusements which young people 
desire and will obtain. These may be pro- 
vided through play-grounds, gymnasiums, 
reading-rooms, libraries and other agen- 
cies. Through the publie school, a swift 
blow should be struck at illiteracy with 2 


These 
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ermination that within a decaae the 
lation of America should become lit- 
Notwithstanding all the skillful and sei- 
planning that is given to the ad- 
stration of publie education there is 

ne great factor upon which its success de- 
is, and that factor is the teacher. The 
for 


gan of this association has been 
rs a ‘‘trained teacher in every class- 
The public must be enlisted in the 

g The 


teacher is the real power of a school sys- 


to improve the teaching force. 


em. She should possess a liberal education, 
she should have opportunity to develop her 

tural and uplifting powers in order that 
she may influence properly the developing 
character and the ambitions of those whom 
she instructs. She must feel secure in her 
tenure, 
be able to make those contacts in life which 
nerease her human sympathies and her 


receive adequate compensation and 


ower of inspiration. 

[ like the expression of Dr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, Great Britain’s great minister of 
edueation, who said that a teacher receiv- 
and carrying the 


ng a ‘‘sweated wage’’ 


beral eares of life’’ could not do satis- 


tory teaching. The teacher must be 
mtented, happy, free from distressing 


ares and able to enjoy life, if she is to ren- 
der that service in the elassroom which she 
lesires to perform. 

The teacher-training institutions of a 
state are the backbone of a publie school 
The institu- 
ons are an index to the standards of a 


standards of these 


system. 
school system. I do not know of a state in 
he country which possesses adequate teach- 
er-training facilities. There is not a state 
{meriea which is providing adequate 
support for its teacher-training 
A legislative body, a legisla- 
an executive who seeks to 


inancial 
nstitutions. 
ve leader, or 
ripple these institutions by withholding or 
‘reasing appropriations for their sup- 
rt is striking a vital blow at the very 


There is 


a publie school system. 





need of a great national! campaign tor the 
development of adequate support for state 
normal schools and other teacher training 
ustitutions. 

Time will not permit me to conside1 
of the great problems which a state admin 
istrator must face. The solution of these 
problems requires a greater public appre 
ciation of the value and power of educa 
tion and of the service which good moderna 
schools render. 

Communities have an appreciation gen- 
erally of the value and service rendered by 
a modern highway extending 
through it. The public must be led to 
realize that afford their 


boys and girls opportunities for the prep 


improved 


modern schools 
aration for life which are of even greater 
value and service to the community than 
modern highways. The modern highway 
serves the comfort, the convenience and the 
physical needs—administers to the material 
things of life; while a modern school 
serves not only the material but the moral 
and intellectual needs—administers to the 
spiritual affairs of life. 

The whole country needs leadership in 
education. The masses need the same type 
of leadership in educational affairs which 


the N. E. 


A. has given in recent years to 


the teachers and superintendents of the 
nation. There is not an administrative of 
ficeer or a class-room teacher in the land 


whose burden has not been lightened, whose 
heart has not been cheered, whose courage 
has not been strengthened, and whose sue 
cess has not been enlarged because he has 
been conscious of the fact that the ideals in 
edueation for which he has been striving 
have the professional support of the N 
FE. A. 

Similar leadership which shall be bold 
and eourageous is needed in every state, 
eounty, city and school unit of administra 
tion. Such leadership must be provided in 
these divisions by the responsible leader of 
therein. 


‘ ity and county superintendents prin ipals 


education State administrators 
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and teachers generally must be students of 
our great social, economic and industrial 
problems, must possess clear conceptions 
of the aims and purposes of education and 
must be familiar with the needs, practices 
and procedure in modern educational poli- 
cies and thus be able to develop public sen- 
timent favorable to education which will 
guarantee that financial support and fa- 
vorable action essential to the advancement 
of progressive modern schools. 

I predicated this discussion with a brief 
statement of the American policy in eduea- 
tion to be that educational affairs are to be 
controlled and administered by the state. 
Thus far I have presented one viewpoint 
which every state administrator must pos- 
sess. That has been the viewpoint within 
the states. We must of course view this 
problem from the needs, conditions and 
social and historical development of each 
state. The state must understand, appre- 
ciate and discharge its obligations in these 
affairs. This viewpoint is the narrow out- 
look which we are bound to possess. There 
is, however, a larger, broader viewpoint 
which the state administrator must obtain 
if he is to attain the great achievements 
which must prevail in this land. He must 
look out of his state and survey the needs 
and obligations of the entire nation. 
Traveling across the continent from one 
ocean to the other; passing through fifteen 
or twenty of these great American com- 
monwealths; observing the material de- 
velopment of the country, ascertaining the 
thought, the aims, the ideals of the people, 
and in fact looking at our American prob- 
lems through the eyes of forty-eight states 
will give to us a vision of the real, great out- 
standing objective which must be reached 
through the work of the publie schools of 
the nation. When we have this vision of 
education, we shall possess a more accurate 


appreciation of our responsibilities in such 
leadership as the schools possess. We shall 
also then have that larger vision of the re- 
lations of this republic to other nations, of 


our obligations to the great social wo) 
problems and the power and _ influence 
which education is capable of rendering }; 
the establishment of world peace and 
honorable and humane adjustment of a 
world problems. 

My position must not therefore be inter 
preted to mean that the national goven 
ment has no concern in public education 
While the states must control and adn 
ter educational affairs, the national 
ernment must express its interest in pul 
education. The ends to be attained 
America through educational processes ¢ 
never be accomplished until the fede: 
government extends to educational leade: 
ship the weight of its power and influer 
and until it supplies financial support 
aid in the equalization of eduecationa 
portunity. The country needs the int 
ence and benefit which would accrue 
education through a great clearing hous 
in educational enterprises at the seat of t! 
national government. I know of no mor 
potent influence or effective service 
could be rendered education in all parts \ 
the country than the enactment by Co 
gress of a measure similar to the Town 
Sterling Bill. A department of educati 
in the national government would afford 
unifving influence throughout the | 
which would stabilize and promote edu 
tional activities in every state in the un! 
and would in no way interfere with w 
established state or local rights and pri 
leges or decrease or minimize the influet 
of a single state in its educational affairs 

Time after time when I have endeavore\ 
to promote some educational reform wit! 
my official province within a state, or to a! 
fect legislative results which would 
prove the opportunities of boys and girls, | 
have felt the need of the power and infl 
ence which ean be supplied through a fec 
eral department of education. Having 
viewpoint of the state administrator, as ! 
have worked in such capacity all my life, ! 
have no fears whatever of a national 
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.rtment of education interfering with the 


rerogatives of a state officer responsible 
the supervision of education in a state 

of decreasing the influence of such of- 
er with his state constituents. On the 
er hand, I believe such a department 
would imerease greatly the dignity, the 
wer for usefulness and the prestige in 

y way of an official responsible for the 
lership of education in one of our Amer- 
As the N. E. A. 


enced the professional side of education 


n states. itself has in- 
every section and corner of the land, so 

would a national department of education 
luenee the legal, the constitutional, the 

neial, the official side of publie educa- 

m not only in every state and school dis- 
et of the country, but also in the eyes of 
e world. 
Each state and the nation itself must 
n in giving to every boy and every girl 
the land the opportunity of obtaining the 
lueation which will best fit them for the 

ec of the republic. 

Tuomas E. FINeGan 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE CITY’ 


In diseussing the topic, ‘‘The American 
School Program from the Standpoint of the 
City,’? it may be advisable to 
briefly the interesting part that cities have 
played in the development of education in 
the United States. 

The leading cities of our country are 
remarkable not only for their rapid growth 
but also for their political and social influ- 
As distinct from rural communities 
they may be called the ganglia of our vast 
body politic. They are highly energized 
and unstable centers of human 


consider 


ence. 


energy, 


Educ: 
Association at San Francisco, California, July 


1 Address delivered before the National 


1923 
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receiving, transforming and sending afar 


stimuli that determine the character of our 


national life. The city which I have the 
honor to represent is perhaps the most 
striking exemplification of such truths 
Within a space of little more than thre 


hundred years the island with its adjacent 
lands, where lurked the 
surrounding waters where glided his bire} 


redman and the 
bark canoe, have become the home of ap 
proximately 6,000,000 people who wield 
tremendous power in the fields of industry, 
commerce and finance. The Leviathan has 
replaced the canoe on the glistening waters 
of the Hudson and mighty aeroplanes soar 
high over that marvelous cathedral of com 
merce, the Woolworth Building, the golden 
spires of which are emblematic not only of 
present accomplishments but of our aspira 
tions for the future. 

Cities, whether they be New York, Chi 
San 


Francisco, have 


proved to be a striking feature of our 


eago, St. Louis or 


national growth. By the close of the Civil 
War pioneer life, symbolized by the cov 
ered wagon, had blazed the way for rural 
communities and while they, in turn, hav 
not been superseded, they have been mark 
edly affected by the growth of our great 
cities. The introduction of coal, petroleum, 
steel, concrete and steam power, the inven 
tion of the steamboat, the railroad and vari 
ous types of labor saving machinery, sup 
plemented by the influence of a policy of 
protective tariff, led to the rapid develop 
ment of cities after 1825. Since that time 
our cities have been constantly growing at 
the expense of the suburban or rural areas, 
so that to-day, of our vast national popula 
tion of approximately 105,000,000 people 
one quarter of the entire population | 
in 68 cities, of 100,000 inhabitants or more 
This constant drainage of rural areas by 


ves 


cities is still progressing, as evidenced by 
the fact that during the last decade in the 
northeast and the north-central states. 


increase of urban population has exceeded 


the growth of rural population by 27 per 








cent. In short, the great migratory move- 
ment westward, that has hitherto character- 
ized the growth of our country, has ceased 
and because of the potent attractiveness of 
our cities, those vast centers of industry 
and culture, of degradation and refinement, 
of gross materialism, as well as inspiring 
spirituality, the theoretical center of popu- 
lation which ever since colonial days has 
been shifting westward, has begun to swing 
eastward as an index of the massing of 
population in the great manufacturing cen- 
ters of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Illinois. 

These facts have a direct relevancy to the 
discussion of the part that our cities have 
played and still play in the development of 
educational policies. The cities, as well as 
the federal and the state government, have 
been strong, persistent, beneficial influences 
in the development of educational service, 
and as the cities grow in number, in wealth 
and in power, they will inevitably exert an 
influence and a control over the develop- 
ment of our school program that will be as 
beneficial and as stimulating in the future 
as it has been in the past. You may prop- 
erly ask just what influence cities have had 
on the development of the educational poli- 
cies of our country. To put the matter 
briefly it may be stated that the crowding 
of people into industrial centers, which 
began during Jackson’s administration, 
immediately thrust to the front the prob- 
lem of the proper education not only of the 
poor and those affiliated with religious 
agencies, but of all, irrespective of wealth, 
religion or social status. The need of edu- 
eation for the masses, which was readily 
ignored when the population was thinly 
and widely seattered over rural areas, 
became a problem of paramount impor- 
tance in relation to intelligent, decent, 
honest living, as soon as our people began 
to live under conditions such as ordinarily 
exist in great industrial centers. Moreover, 
the problem of the development and the 
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extension of educational service became a; 
urgent one from a purely political sta; 
point. The gradual extension of manhood 
suffrage compelled our statesmen to realiz 
the need of an intelligent citizenship uneon- 
ditioned by any considerations of propert 
rights. In 1837, Daniel Webster gave ex 
pression to this thought in the following 
words: ‘‘Open the doors of the schoo] 
houses to all the children of the land. Le: 
no man have the excuse of poverty for not 
educating his offspring. Place the means 
of education within his reach and if hy 
remain in ignorance, be it his own reproach, 
On the diffusion of education among the 
people rests the preservation and perpetua- 
tion of our free institutions.’’ 

Indeed, the evils incident to the herding 
of our cities in industrial communities led 
to the rapid displacement of the conception 
of education as a religious or philanthropic 
activity, to be carried on by private enter- 
prise and endowment for the benefit of the 
indigent, by the sounder modern conception 
of a free, tax-supported, compulsory educ: 
tion as the chief means adopted by th 
nation, the state and the municipality, to 
insure not only the development of the in 
dividual, but also the type of social and 
political life and service necessary for the 
maintenance and the advancement of the 
state. The excellent work of the various 
publie school societies after 1806, operating 
the Lancastrian system of instruction i 
the growing cities of the east, eventually 
prepared the way for the education of large 
groups of children, in graded classes, in 
specially constructed buildings, with 
trained teachers, at a reasonable per capita 
eost. In other words, the proverbial litt! 
red schoolhouse, well fitted to serve the 
rural community of its day, was suppl 
mented by the more complex type of school 
organization developed to meet the needs 
of city conditions. 

In like manner, the city environment not 
only determined the elimination of tl 














i 


ungraded school, with its narrow 
R curriculum, but also compelled a 
struction of the entire lite the 
The denial of experiences in the 


ot 
ds. the meadow, the hayloft, the barn- 
|, the kitchen, the blacksmith’s shop or 
vrist-mill led finally to the enrichment 
e curriculum by the introduction of 

subjects as physical training, nature 
y, manual training and domestic sci- 
e, subjects unknown in the older type 
country The denial of play 

to the child of the tenements led to 
ntroduction of playgrounds, both with- 
Moreover, in 


school. 


and without the school. 
er properly to house our vast army of 


pus and to afford facilities for such 
liberalized edueation, a special type of 
ol architecture consistent with high 


leals of beauty, sanitation and safety was 
idly devised. 
of 
of 


education 


the 
criticism born intimate 

the of to 
ch their children were subjected, led the 


Increasingly, pressure publie 


mn and 
of 


wleda type 


iblie to demand that teachers be trained 


for their work and that they be paid sal- 


iries adequate to attract and to hold com- 


t men and women. 
In brief, just as cities have been a vital 
nfluence in relation to the industrial, the 


‘commercial and the political life of the 


m, so also have they exerted a continu- 
is, stimulating and constructive influence 


n the development of our schoels. 


Without indulging in further retrospect 


let me suggest what appears to me to be 


typical present-day problems in our large 


i 


ties, and to suggest implications with ref- 

ence to future developments. 

[ will touch briefly upon certain city 
l problems the solution of which is 


fraught with much diffieulty, but which, 


+t 


en effected, will represent additional 


contributions made by our large cities to 


e cause of education. Perhaps one of the 
lost important and most perplexing prob- 


ms is the determination of the relation of 
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the board of education to the municipality 
on the one hand, and to the state on the 
other. While the generally accepted legal 
theory, as expressed in statutes and de 
cisions, is to the effect that education is a 
state function, carried on chiefly by means 
the the 

by 


of funds provided by city, 


lact 
remains, as evidenced controversies 
countrywide that arise over the attempts 
of well-intentioned municipal authorities to 
treat and to control educational funds, edu- 
cational policies, and educational adminis 
identical 
departments, that there is a wide zone of 
disputed authority that should be made the 


subject of professional study and statutory 


tration as with those of city 


regulation. Indeed, as long as states make 
but meagre contributions to the funds re- 
quired for current expenditures for educa- 
tional service within the municipalities, it 
is more than difficult to meet the well sus- 
tained arguments of advocates of home rule 
and particularly to withstand the demand 
of members of succeeding political adminis- 
trations responsible for rising tax rates, for 
a controlling voice with reference to school 
funds raised by tax levy. State supervision 


and eontrol of education in large cities is 


a legislative theory rather than an 
actuality. 
A related problem resulting in wide 


divergence of opinion is the method of 
creating boards of education. Some com 
munities adopt the method of direct ap 
pointment by the mayor; others, the anti- 
thetical method of direct election by the 
people; and others, a middle ground 
method of appointment by a representative 


All tried 


with varying degrees of success, but we 


commission. plans are being 
have still to develop a formula or a method 


which will insure boards of educa 
tion who will recognize their joint respon 
sibility both to the state and to the munici 
pality. Identical plans of organization ar: 
found amazingly successful in some com 
munities and woefully wanting in others 


A similar problem arises in relation to 











the size and the powers of the board of 
education, The 
tendency countrywide in large cities is 


when created. general 
toward the creation of small boards, prefer- 
ably of seven or more members, empowered 
to formulate but not to administer educa- 
tional policies. The success of a board of 
any size, however, is conditioned not so 
much by the number as by the personality 
of its members. It is fortunate indeed that 
increasingly we find men and women of 
fine attainments, rich experience and splen- 
did civie ideals accepting appointment to 
boards of education not to fatten on patron- 
age or to don a mantle of brief authority, 
but to render to the city and to the state 
the noblest type of public service possible, 
namely, vigilant guardianship and inspir- 
ing guidance of our richest inheritance, the 
children of to-day, the citizenship of to- 
morrow. 

The problem of financing 
service is one of ever increasing and ever 
recurring difficulty. Constitutional tax 
and debt limits binding upon the adminis- 
trative officers of the municipality and 
therefore limiting the support 
that may be extended to the schools, tend to 
place the schools in severe competition with 
city departments, in the attempt to secure 
the moneys necessary for efficient manage- 
ment and healthy growth. The situation 
becomes dangerously acute when the state 
aid is inadequate, as it is in most instances, 
despite the accepted theory of education as 


educational 


financial 


a state function. 

Perhaps an extreme illustration may give 
additional significance to my remarks. Let 
us cite the case of New York City: Greater 
New York—like Athens of old—is really a 
city-state containing 54 per cent. of the 
population of the entire state. The wonder 
city of the east has a population of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 and a school population 
of 922,000 pupils. This school population 
is approximately equal to the combined 
total population of Arizona, Wyoming, 
Nevada and New Mexico; or, to use a dif- 
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ferent illustration, is approximately « 
to the combined school population of P 
delphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Cincinna: 
Detroit and St. Louis. For the ecurrey: 
expenditures of such a gigantic system 
city spends approximately $90,000,000, 
of a total tax levy of $353,350,000, whj 
according to the U. S. Bureau of EF: 
tion, equals the total amount of money 
pended for educational purposes by sixte 
states during the year 1920. 

In other words, New York City expe 
annually, with very little aid from eit] 
the state or the federal government, a su 
equal to the aggregate educational ex 
ditures of 

Alabama Mississippi 
New Hampshir 
New Mexico 
Nevada 


Arizona 
Arkansas 


Delaware 


Florida Rhode Island 
Georgia South Carolina 
Idaho Vermont 
Maine Wyoming 


These enormous expenditures might 
made an excuse for a learned discussion | 
the erroneous conclusions recently reach: 
by President Pritchett of the Carnegi 
Foundation. Such reactionary conclusions 
are as firebrands in the hands of the dem 
gogue who seeks to destroy the institutional! 
life we have sacrificed untol 
lives and treasures. But the report | 
been so widely and so ably discussed that 
passing reference must suffice. Fortu 
nately a nation dedicated to the develop- 
ment of a cosmopolitan civilization founded 
upon self-government can not afford t 
place the almighty dollar above the inter 
ests of the child. Is it not a conviction 0! 
our people that the race between civil 
tion and political catastrophe is being 
waged not only during the haleyon days 
peace but also during the turbulent days « 
war and that education alone will deter 
mine the issue? When, as in 1920, 0! 
total national income of $56,000,000,00' 
the nation spent approximately $1,192,00' 


for which 

















or 2.13 per cent. of the national income 
school purposes, is it debatable that we 
ild advoeate in the interests of child- 
not retrenchinent, but more liberal 
\ditures ? 

Scrap your navies, disestablish your mili- 
organizations, if you will, but such 
ns constitute a national peril unless 
moneys thus saved are expended in the 
tion of an educational service which 
make every son and daughter of our 
iblie an intelligent and reverent guard- 
f our noble heritage. The World War 
for naught if it did not prove that the 
ral and intellectual fibre of a nation is 
significant than degree of ma- 

| prosperity, and that its quality is the 
\itage of a sound and adequate educa- 
nal system. Not the last line, but rather 
first line of defense, is our publie school 
the battles of 
won in the schools of to-day. 


any 


em, for to-morrow are 
However, the financial problem in our 
t cities in which constitutional tax and 
ebt limits exist, which place the city school 
stem in competition with city depart- 
ents, has become very acute within the 
last few years and calls either for new 
modes of taxation to increase the general 
venues or for the exemption of school 
meys from such constitutional limits. 
Do you wonder that constitutional pro- 
sions and tax laws of olden days, dealing 
property rather than production and 
rnings, fail to meet such an extraordi- 
ry situation, and that the administrative 
ithorities of both the city and the school 
ystem are inclined to ask if it is aot prob- 
ble that the city, especially in view of its 


, 


transient immigrant population, is shoul- 

lering a financial burden that should be 

borne to a greater degree by both the state 
d the federal governments. 

Uninteresting as may be these large prob- 

s of city school administration to which 

ve referred, namely, the legal status o1 

ards of education, the mode of creating 
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such boards, the size of such boards, and 
the financial difficulties they encounter, it 
should be understood that they absolutely 

administration o1 


lly to as 







determine the mode of 
would be I 





school systems. It 





Wwell-« stab ished 





sume that there is any 
satisfactory theory and practice with refer 


Indeed, their solution must 






ence to them. 
be painfully and patiently wrought 
the conflict and controversy of great cities 






out in 







and their solution will mark an additional] 
contribution made by American cities to 
Indeed, | am in ’ 







the cause of education. 
clined to think that experienced schoolmen 
will concede that the problem of federal aid 
and supervision is in the present moment 







entirely secondary to a clearer definition 
of the purely internal problems to which 





I have referred, arising in relation to the 






administration of our city schools. 


If, in a moment of pious aspiration, we 






may assume that such difficulties have been 





solved, what plans and specifications may 





we, as social engineers, lay down as con 
trolling ideas for the future development 






of our city school system? 






Permit me to refer to the most obvious 





need which, paradoxically enough, is most 
frequently ignored. We must properly 
house our children, not in build- 
in number and defective 





ancient 






ings, insufficient 
as regards safety, sanitation and architec 






tural beauty, and deficient in the equip 
ment needed for real living on the part of 
the child. Rather must provide suffi 


modern 






we 





cient schoolhouses in accordance 


with well conceived city plans, to enabl 





1? 


each child to receive full-time schooling in 
buildings which, from the standpoint of! 
safety, sanitation and equipment, conform 
to the highest standards of notable build 
ings built through enterprist 
Above all must our schools be enriched by 
features and ty 









private 





pes oO 





those architectural 





equipment needed to make them, from the 





children’s standpoint, real houses of golden 
windows, in which they may live and dis 








cover unto themselves, in an ideal social 
environment, the talents God has given 
them. Unless we concentrate on our school 
building program the same careful plan- 
ning and artistry that we lavish upon our 
modern hospitals, theatres, churches and 
the chosen marts of commerce and indus- 
try, we fail to do justice to the latent 
beauty, dignity and worth of our children. 

Need I argue that if we do not supply 
play space for clean, wholesome recreation, 
we will have to supply jail space, and also 
that as long as our children play in the 
peril of the gutter their spontaneous play 
instinets, intent only on the passing mo- 
ment, will mean their mutilation or death 
under the chariot wheels which throng our 
cities of dreadful streets. 

Another thought I would emphasize is 
that democracy demands for her children 
an education commensurate with the diver- 
sity of their talents and the versatility of 
Not only must the range of 
educational extend continuously 
through the kindergarten, the six-year ele- 
mentary school, the junior high school, the 
senior high school of different types, the 
vacation the continuation school, 
evening schools of elementary and high 
school grade, but also through the college 
Moreover, in 


their genius. 
service 


school, 


and possibly the university. 
every stage of the pupil’s career, despite 
the economic necessity of mass instruction, 
the child must be individualized through 
the application of intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, so that he will neither strive 
without succeeding nor succeed without 
striving. To every child according to his 
ability, whether he be a physical or a men- 
tal defective or a precocious youngster of 
superb vitality and talent, 
every opportunity must be extended. We 
must assure to each an equality of oppor- 
tunity to attain his place in the sun. The 
myth of the so-called average pupil has 
been driven forth as a pariah from our 
midst, never to return. That such ideals 
are abroad in the land, especially in our 


surpassing 
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city systems, is abundantly proved by | 
general extension of the kindergarten, ; 
introduction of the junior high school, , 
tinuation school, summer school, vocation; 
school, evening high school, and innume: 
able classes for all types of exceptional ¢ 
dren, whether mentally defective, preco 
cious, blind, crippled, anaemic, tubercula) 
or eardiopathic, and, above all, by the use 
of intelligence and achievement tests as the 
basis of a system of scientific grading. 
Furthermore, there must be a radica] 
reconstruction in our present encyclopedi 
uniform, devitalized curriculum so as to 
provide for children of varying types o! 
ability and rates of achievement, and 
provide for a more socialized, humanized 
type of content, with a definite community 
value, so that the learner will know and fee! 
that he is in and of the community rather 
than an expectant bystander who watches 
spin by a world which he hopes eventuall) 
to overtake and be part of. But there ca 
be no finality about our procedure. Cat 
and their implications, such as 
method 


phrases 
project method, 
wholes, culture epochs, will each, in turn 
add to our modicum of knowledge and then 
pass into desuetude, but let us welcome 
them as indications of a divine discontent 
with present procedure and technique and 
as evidence of a commendable freshness of 
vision and zest for honorable achievement. 
But we would deceive ourselves if w 
were to ignore the fact that in the last 
analysis the teacher and the pupil are th: 
polar and the ultimate aspects of the teac! 
ing situation and that therefore futur 
progress in education in our cities and else- 
where is absolutely conditioned by the 
social and economic status of teachers 
the various communities. Am I too opt! 
mistie when I predict that no longer will 
teachers be regarded as pawns on a politica! 
chessboard and that teaching and adminis 
trative positions will no longer be regarded 
as political spoils? Is it too much to assume 
that in the near future there will be 


apperception, 














city in which teachers are not ap- 
from merit lists and granted per- 

nt tenure after a reasonable proba- 
ry period of two or three years’ 
ice? As educational progress depends 
marily upon the competency of the class- 
teacher and while it does appear that 
tieally one half of the 657,000 teachers 
e United States are inadequately 
ned, it is beyond denial that our city 
ol systems are leading the advance and 
establishing high conditions of eligibility 
that justify the claim of teaching to rank 
; one of the learned professions. As those 
charged with the sacred responsibility of 
fashioning character, we are in duty bound 
to perfect our technical knowledge so as to 
justify our claim to rank among the learned 
fessions. But the salaries paid largely 
condition the kind of teacher obtainable. 
While it is true that the median salary paid 
: large cities is approximately $1,500 per 
annum, several of the leading cities have 
dopted mandatory minimum salary sched- 
iles which mark a new epoch in public 
recognition of the value of teachers’ ser- 
vice. Nor is the selection of teachers on the 
basis of a merit system and adequate salary 
schedules all that is needed in the city of 
e future, to insure an efficient corps. 


~ 


Neither tenure nor salaries has done more 
to stabilize the teaching profession and to 
insure a permanent body of teachers of 
mature skill than the establishment of 
teacher pension systems on the sound finan- 
al basis of joint contributions by the 
teacher beneficiary and by either the state 
r the municipality. Disability and super- 
annuation have lost their terrors among 
teachers in New York City since the estab- 
lishment of the teachers’ retirement system 
n 1917, and I forecast that the day is not 
far removed when teachers in every city 
throughout the land will enjoy the benefits 
of a similar retirement system. 

The last but not the least imperative 
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problem that I am confident city school sys- 
tems will effectively solve is that of super- 
vision. Too long has the administration of 
our schools been characterized by either 
benevolent autocracy or petty despotism. 
Supervision has too long meant narrow- 
visioned dictation and strait-jacketed re- 
sponse. Supervision has been based upon 
domination rather than inspiring leader- 
ship, upon fearful individual compliance 
rather than whole-hearted group coopera 
tion. Indeed, one might well evaluate a 
city school system not by the achievements 
of pupils but by the degree to which teach- 
ers, individually and collectively, have an 
interest and a voice in the determination 
and the execution of its policies. The 
spirit, rather than the mechanism, is the 
matter of real importance. Such coordi 
nated power need not resemble a turbulent 
rushing down a glen, but rather those quiet 
underground streams that make fertile the 
pleasant valley. 

In conclusion, may I state that the edu- 
cational service of our cities will in large 
measure determine the fate of our democ- 
racy. Only a literary jester, ‘‘a philoso- 
pher in cap and bells,’’ like Bernard Shaw, 
could say, with reference to the solution of 
our social problems: ‘‘There is no way out 
through the schoolmaster.’’ The truth of 
the matter is that the teachers, rather than 
the manufacturers, financiers or members 
of other learned professions, are the real 
creators of our material and spiritual 
wealth. As compared with the children of 
our cities, bales of purple merchandise and 
golden-crowned temples of commerce are as 
worthless tinsel. No one will deny that the 
greatness of our cities is built on honor 
and that their foundations have as their 
cornerstone, faith; their phenomenal 
growth and amazing prosperity have been 
founded on clear vision and broad human 
sympathy; their moral power on their 
cleanliness and patriotism. What agency 
in this great Republic of ours, other than 
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the schools, and especially our city schools, 
can insure the attainment of these great 
and necessary ends? 
WituuaM L. Ettincer 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
New York, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


Presipent CosGrRave has announced, as we 
learn from the London Times, the nature of the 
financial provision which the Free State Gov- 
ernment is prepared to make for Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. By the establishment of the Free 
State the college has lost the annual grant of 
£30,000 that was guaranteed to it by the Brit- 
ish Government under the Government of Ire- 
land Act, 1920. Its financial future presents 
many problems, and as a great national insti- 
tution it claimed the help of the Free State 
Government with some confidence. The ar- 
rangement which is now announced is the out- 
come of negotiations, during which Mr. Cos- 
grave himself has shown every disposition to 
treat the college fairly in the light of the late 
Arthur Griffith’s pledges to the southern 
lovalists. 

The college will now receive from the Free 
State government (1) certain moneys that were 
placed in the hands of the publie trustee by 
the British Treasury for the purpose of making 
good any loss that the college might suffer 
through the operation of the Land Act of 1903. 
The capitalized value of these moneys is about 
£100,000; (2) a sum of £5,000 from the univer- 
sity vote; (3) an annual grant of £3,000 from 
moneys provided by the Oireachtas. The col- 
lege authorities have undertaken, in virtue of 
this settlement, that they will not ask the gov- 
ernment for any further assistance for a period 
of three years. The moneys which will now be 
transferred in a lump sum from the public 
trustee to the college funds are British moneys 
representing the capital of the sum, not ex- 
ceeding £5,000 a year, which was guaranteed to 
the college under the Land Act of 1903. The 
Free State Government has now fulfilled Mr. 
Griffith’s promise that this money and its ae- 
cumulations should be regarded as the property 
of Trinity College. Of course the college will 
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lose some part of its present income from 
under the operation of the new Land Bill, 
the result of its arrangement with the Free S; 
Government will be a definite and rather se) 
reduction of its net income at a time when, | 
other universities, it is faced with the necessity , 
increased expenditure. It is understood, however, 
that the college authorities feel that the 
ernment has met them in a friendly and not 
reasonable spirit, and they hope that as 
Free State’s financial position improves m 
adequate provision will be made for their gro 


ing needs. 


OBSERVANCE OF HUMILIATION DAY 
BY CHINESE STUDENTS 
CHINESE students were leaders in demonst1 
tions in all the important centers of China « 
May 7 and 9 in observance of “humiliati 
day.” This was a special holiday, recalling t! 
forced acceptance by China on May 7, 1915, 
Japan’s ultimatum, the famous twenty-one «& 
mands. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, an America 
authority on Chinese and Japanese life, de- 
seribed in the Japan Advertiser (as quoted 
the Living Age) “one of the many meet 

held by students in Shanghai.” 


Some 1,600 were packed into a room that might 
comfortably accommodate 1,200. The meeting 
lasted about four hours; two speakers occupied a 
hour, while three dramatic performances oc: 
the remaining three hours... . 

This four-hour observance of humiliation 
began with a salute to the national flag, and 
singing of the national anthem. The anthem 
evidently still an exotic, neither the words nor t 
tune being thoroughly familiar. A young 
played the air through with one finger or 
organ, himself somewhat uncertain at times of 


+} 


+ 


+ 


true sequence of the notes. 

The president of the National Southeaster 
University located at Nanking, who sat besid« 
remarked that throughout China that day t! 
sands of such student meetings were being held 


At a meeting of Shanghai business men, at 
which 10,000 were said to have been in attend- 


ance, one of the main speakers was a scho 


principal, who declared that the humiliation \ 


+ 


that of the people because they continued 


tolerate outrage and negligence without protest 


and resistance. 
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THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
MISSISSIPPI 


course ot study for the publie schools 
Mississippi, Grades I-VITI, has been issued 
e State Board of Education. It is a hand- 
wound volume of 400 pages in which 


compiled suggestions for the im- 


nt of present practices. Contrary to 
1 eustom, the subject-matter has been 


according to grades rather than sub- 


This arrangement, although it involves 
epetition, makes for the convenience of 
ers who will use the book. 

AY publication of the course of study was 

possible by the cooperation of thirty-one 

rs, representative superintendents, prin- 

= pene 


ade teachers, supervisors of special 


ts and professors of education. J. T. 


state supervisor of rural schools, 
the served as editor-in-chief. The editing 
, ol ttee consisted of W. M. Taylor, executive-sec- 


de- etary ot the Mississippi Educational Associa- 


com- 


ca tion; Miss Emily Jones, professor of education 
de- the State Normal College; Miss Rosa Wyatt, 
ssor of education in Mississippi State Col- 
gs ege for Women, and Stuart G. Noble, pro- 
of education in Millsaps College. 
committee, according to its own state- 


t, “has conscientiously endeavored to pro- 
le a flexible course of study—one that is suf- 
tly definite to pull the work of uninformed 
ckward teachers up to standard, and one 

is, at the same time, susceptible of liberal 
une mstruction by the more advanced members of 


the I rofession.”’ 


GRADUATES OF PENNSYLVANIA COL- 
t LEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Forty-stx hundred teachers were graduated 
teacher training institutions in Pennsyl- 
nia during the year which just closed, ac- 
ording to data gathered by the Department of 

Public Instruetion. 
Figures from the forty-seven accredited col- 
; leges in the state show that the total number of 
, graduates was more than seven thousand, the 
largest in its history. Among these graduates 
t were E. G. Gushee, sixty-three years old, of 


a Philadelphia, and Mrs. S. Shoemaker Farley, 
ge fifty-seven, of Swarthmore, who received 
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the bachelor ot science degree Irom Temple 
University and State College, respectively. 

Of the seven thousand graduates, 1,980 took 
educational courses and will enter the teaching 
profession. 

The 
water marks in the number of graduates, 2,618 
These fig 
ures include the largest number of male gradu- 
ates since the establishment of normal 
in 1859. 


two years ago, graduated twenty-one. 


normal schools, too, established hig¢h- 


having received diplomas in June. 


s4 hools 


Cheyney Normal School, organized 


Record classes, also, prevailed in the field of 
secondary education, 31,000 having finished in 


the first-class high schools of the state. This 
large number is attributed to the influence ot 
junior high schools, which have had a phe- 


nomenal development in Pennsylvania during 
the past few years, and have had the effect o 
holding students in the high school until th 
completion of the course. 

It is estimated that thirty per cent. of the 
high-school graduates will enter higher institu- 


tions of learning in the fall. 


NEWSPAPERS AND EDUCATION 


INCREASED attention to education in the daily 
press and rapid growth of state teacher asso 
ciation journals are described as the outstand- 
ing recent developments in educational journal- 
ism in Bulletin No. 25, 1923, just issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

“Educational journalism in the daily news- 
paper has maintained itself effectively and has 
improved in quality,” says the Bureau bulletin. 
While paying tribute to the valuable work being 
done by a score or more of newspapers through- 
out the United States in a daily school page or 
department, the bulletin points out that even 
more important is the work done where no spe 
cial part of the paper is set aside for education, 
but where educational news receives adequate 


On this point th 


consideration on its merits. 
bulletin says: 


The present tendency in newspaper treatment of 


education is apparently away from the school page 
There has always been considerable difference of 
opinion among newspaper people and others inter 
ested in educational journalism of the daily-press 
type as to the merits of the special page or depart 
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ment. Many newspapers have given up the depart- 
ment idea, not only for education but for most 
other subjects. In the case of education the argu 
ment is that the separate page or department 
means that the readers will mainly be those already 
interested in education, whereas the chief value of 
newspaper treatment of education is that the 
schools may thereby be better known to large 
masses of the public. Sincere believers in educa- 
tion and in the value of educational material in the 
press assert that education should be handled 
strictly on its merits, in competition with other 


news and features. 


THE VISUAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

A STANDING committee on visual education 
was created at the Oakland meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, following the 
recommendation of the committee on coopera- 
tion with the Motion Picture Producers, headed 
by Professor C. H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago. Other recommendations adopted by 
the delegate assembly included provision for a 
program on visual education at the winter meet- 
ing “to inelude all diseussion of this subject 
at that meeting” (in contrast to the prevailing 
custom of having several different programs), 
and approval of legislation regulating the use 
of inflammable films and making more readily 
available to schools the non-inflammable films. 
In its report Professor Judd’s committee said: 

Much work needs to be done in educational ex- 
perimentation and research having for its purpose 
the discovery and development of the best methods 
for using motion pictures in teaching. In this field 
a start has been made, but the work has not yet 
reached the point where the results are getting 
back to the classroom teacher. 

A clearing house for information is greatly 
needed. Each center engaged in the administra- 
tion of the materials of visual instruction has 
acquired useful knowledge and developed methods 
that others could helpfully use. What is needed 
is a central agency having for its object to make 
available to each the experience of all. The new 
committee recommended might properly be ex- 
pected to serve, at least temporarily, as such a 
clearing-house. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


“To be president of the National Education 
Association is to accept a solemn trust that 


lifts one above the ordinary responsibilities 
locality or group to broader duties to th 
fession as a whole and to the nation,” de 
Miss Olive M. Jones in the first official! 


ment she has issued as president of the Ass 


ciation sinee her election to the office 
Oakland meeting. She continued: 
In accepting this trust I dedicate myself t 


service of the entire Association and the 


sion it represents. The Association has an eff 


headquarters staff upon which I shall rely. 

a well conceived program which shall be 
gram. It has an outstanding mission to w 
shall give my best and for which I bespeak 
enlistment and wholehearted cooperation 
teaching profession. The cause of educatio1 
foundation upon which we can unite to 


greater profession and a greater and better Nat 


That Miss Jones as president intends to 


guided by the delegate assembly of the Ass 


ciation is evident from a more detailed stat 


ment given out from Washington. As re 
in a special dispatch to the New York E 
Mail, Miss Jones said: 

No one can have watched the operation 
delegate assembly of the National Edue: 
Association, since the reorganization went 
effect in 1920, without realizing with solem: 
well as rejoicing that each and every tea 


elected as a delegate feels the responsibility of 
and her trust and an obligation to vote wisely : 
conscientiously. 

During the convention of 1923 I watched 
delegate assembly probe into the motives und: 
ing a motion or the proposal of a course of act 
I saw it question the consequence of a decis 
I listened to its murmurings of impatience 
reports that carried no statement of const: 
action accomplished or made no suggestion for 


erete, constructive action to come. I watched 


send out a challenge to all forces that would bre: 


down publie education even when consent to t 
challenge meant the loss of immediate indiv 


financial security. 


In a word, the delegate assembly has made tea 


ing a profession, and the vision of that noble bar 


of far-seeing men and women who constituted 


A the 


first national association of teachers and secur 


our charter from Congress has come true. 


+ 


Miss Jones made a plea for united 


by the educational forces of the country. “On! 


when the National Education Association 
as a united force,” she said, “will educat 
command the same respect that now attenas 


+} 


( 
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— ecsions of resolutions by labor and capital, Angell, of Yale University, formerly de: ol 
yunsels influence political opinion and the faculties at the Unive rsity ot Chicago, has 
national action in matters affecting recently been completed by Ralph Clarks 
re ol schools and teachers.” ( hieago, and will be prese! ted to the latter 


stitution. It is by an artist who has alread) 


painted portraits of a number of other members 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND ot the faculties, including Professor Albe rt A 


A 


tot NEWS Michelson, head of the department of physies; 
kes Professor Thomas C. Chamberlin, former head 
ot the department ot geology, and Professor 
i as ersey City for the last thirty years, died on Rollin D. Salisbury, late dean of the Ogd 


acy Ol 


Henry SNYDER, superintendent of schools 


his sixty-sixth year. For forty-five Graduate School of Science. A portrait of Pro 


nis gri i 878 tr szatay- . 
e his graduation in 1878 from Lata) fessor John Merle Coulter, for twenty-sever 


re, Dr. Snyder had been engaged in 


al work. When only a year out ot 


vears head of the department of botany, has . 
been painted by an artist from Vienna, an 


—e! a » Faeto : 
a made principal ol the Easton will be presented to the university by colleagues 


Schoo > wen Jersey C S87 
at ; ool. He yer t to Jer ®) ‘ 7 = I ‘ and former students of Protessor Coulter 
teacher of Latin and Greek, was made 
= of Grammar School No. 2 in 1891, Dr. A. A. Noyes, director of chemical r 
Ass search in the California Institute of Techn 


| the following year began his long service 
are ! So devoted was Dr. Snyder ogy; Dr. T. W. Richards, professor of chemistry} 


erintendent. 
irk that had engrossed him for a gen- i Harvard University, and Dr. E. B. Wil 


. that when two years ago Governor protessor of zoology in Columbia Universit 

rds offered him the post of state commis- have been elected foreign honorary fellows 
= edueation he declined the offer. the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

orty-eight years of service in the pub- Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, professor emeritus 

ty as schools of New York City, Dr. Edgar Dubs Columbia University, has been elected an hom 
a Shimer, associate superintendent, will leave ary member of the Society of Chemical Ind 
f \ugust 31 under that provision of the try, of which he is a past president. 
y 


eS . iis , ‘ 
makes retirement compulsory at the Dr. Louise STANLEY, dean of home econom 
¢ r seven;ry Ars yr S i a “fe | Th . - 

- enty years. Dr. Shimer became a le ics at the University of Missouri, has been 


, the College of the City of New York in appointed by Secretary Wallace head of the 
3 1886, and in 1891 was made adjunct professor newly establiched A maeee af theme esneemies of 
ai rogy. Later he became protessor ot! the Department of Agriculture. She will 
wy in New York University. During sume her duties on September 1. 
bsence this summer of Dr. William L. 
ger he has been acting superintendent of Miss Grace Apport, chief of the children’ 
ed : bureau of the Department of Labor, was unani 
ret mously elected president of the National Co 
: Ur. C, A. Duniway, recently president of terence of Social Work at the business sess 
volorado College and previously president of of the fiftieth anniversary meeting. Toronto 
versities of Montana and Wyoming, has g)+. was selected as the scene of the ne 
pA een chosen to sueceed Dr. George E. MacLean couventian. 
bar ector of the British Division of the Ameri- 


1 th University Union in Europe, with headquar- Dr. M. M. Pearce, assistant editor of the 

London. Professor Paul van Dyke, of Sunday School World, has been elected to 
eton University, will retire in September presidency of Geneva College, to succeed D 
tio! s director of the Continental Division of the A- A- Johnston. 


inhi on, With headquarters in Paris, and will be a ee ee en ae 
. . 4. Peg U 71e ‘Th V@u 5S MSTO 

eeded by > »ssoOr ver 7 ms ; : i 
é De Professor Algernon Coleman, of the Russellville (Ark.) Presbvterian Churel 


t ‘ iversity ot ¢ hieago. has been elected to the presidency of the Colleg 


\ PORTRAIT of President James Rowland of the Ozarks, sueceeding Dr. H. S. Lyle, wh 
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has accepted the presidency of Washington 
College, Tennessee. 


R. B. McLean, state inspector of elementary 
schools, has been elected to the presidency of 
the State Teachers College at Moorhead, Minn. 


Joun R. Favusey, superintendent of schools 
in Winchester, Massachusetts, has resigned to 
return to his former position as superintendent 
ot schools in West Springfield. 


Proressor A. H. EspENSHADE has retired as 
registrar of the Pennsylvania State College and 
will resume the teaching of English as professor 
ot rhetoric. He was one of the founders of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
association and has 


was president of the 


always been active in its committee work. 
President John M. Thomas has appointed as 
registrar, in his place, William S. Hoffman, a 
graduate of the college in the class of 1911, who 
has been assistant registrar and assistant pro- 


fessor of engineering drawing. 


Maupe E. Minrow, principal of the Roose- 
velt High School at Emporia, has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of women at the Kansas 
Mrs. W. H. Kerr, the 
present dean of women, resigned in compliance 
with the recent order of the state board of ad- 
ministration that a man and his wife should 
not be employed in the same state institution. 
Mr. Kerr is the Kansas State Teachers College 


librarian. 


State Teachers College. 


Dr. Cuartes G. SHatzer, for many years 
dean of Wittenberg College, has been granted 
leave of absence to accept the executive secre- 
taryship of the Laymen’s Movement of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES A. PLuMLEy, of Norwich 
University, recently announced that he would 
not be a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate. He had been urged to run by an element 
in the Republican party of Vermont. 


Dr. CHartes C. Mierow, professor of clas- 
sics, Colorado College, has been appointed act- 
ing president, following the resignation of Dr. 
C. A. Duniway. 


Mrs. Grace B. McLean, dean of women at 
the Fitchburg, Mass., State Normal School, has 
been appointed dean of women at the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 
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Dr. B. KerekJarts, formerly of the Uni) 
sity of Budapest and last year a lecture; 
Gottingen, will be a lecturer in mathematics »: 
Princeton University during the next academ 
year. 

Proressor JOHN SmiTH DEXTER has be 
pointed associate professor of biology 
University of Porto Rico. 


To fill the vacancy caused by the death o: 
Fred E. Leonard, the trustees of Oberli: 
lege have appointed Dr. Whitelaw R. M 
as professor of hygiene and physical educat 


and director of the men’s gymnasium. Dr, Mo; 
rison graduated from Oberlin College 
class of 1910 and from the medical sc] 
Columbia University in 1914. 1917 h 
has been at the University of Cincinnati as }y 
of the department of physical education. 


Since 


Cuester CLypE Harsison, of Fairmount ( 
lege, Wichita, Kansas, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of public speaking at Oberlin Colleg: 


Proressor Harotp A. THomas, for thirt 
years a member of the teaching staff of Ros 
Polytechnic Institute, has been appointed ~» 
fessor of theoretical hydraulics at the Carneg 
Institute of Technology. 


Dr. JoHn A. MILLER, 
Swarthmore College and head of the Sprou 
Observatory, left on July 13 to observe the tot 
eclipse of the sun on September 10 from 
mountain station in Yerbaniz, Mexico. Othe 
members of the expedition include Professor ! 
W. Merriott and Professor W. R. Wright, o: 
Swarthmore College. 


vice-preside nt 


Proressor Lester W. SHarpP, who has bee 
granted sabbatic leave of absence from the de- 
partment of botany at Cornell Universit) 
the first semester of the coming academic yea! 
will spend the late summer and autumn 
northern Europe, chiefly at the Universities 0! 
Stockholm, Copenhagen and Louvain. He lett 
Ithaca late in July and will return in November 


ProFEssOR JOHN MERLE CovuLrer, head of the 
department of botany at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been asked by a committee in Nev 
York representing a committee of educators ™ 
China and a university in Japan to spend sis 
months in Japan and China lecturing at © 
leges and universities and will address audi- 
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es of a more popular character as well as 
lies of students and teachers. It is expected 
Professor Coulter will speak on subjects 
ning to his own special field of study, 
on larger questions pertaining to sci- 
general, and on the relations of science 
eligion and civilization. 


Atronso R. OcHoa, of Mexico City, was 
representative of the Mexican govern- 
the International Health Education 


( erence in San Francisco. 


L10 OrtTrGA, director of the Central 

her Training School, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
<, has been studying educational conditions 
the United States. He was the Honduras 
te to the World Conference on Education. 


EcvADOR was represented at the World Con- 
ence on Education at San Francisco by Miss 
H. Balarezo, and Nicaragua by Miss Juanita 
Molina. Both have remained in this country to 
study educational conditions, especially health 


education, 


CANADIAN delegates to the recent World Con- 
ference on Edueation at San Francisco included 
Joe Harwood, president of the British Columbia 
Association of School Boards, Berman, B. C.; 
Harry Charlesworth, secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Teachers; H. W. 
Huntley, president of the Canadian Teachers 
Federation, and Harold R. Peat. 


Dr. Jutivus L. NEUFELD, head of the depart- 
ent of mathematics at Central High School, 
Philadelphia, died on July 23 at the age of 


hity-one years, 


Tue Chinese delegation to the recent World 
Conterence on Education in San Francisco in- 
luded the following: Dr. P. W. Kuo, presi- 
lent of the National Southeastern University, 
Nanking; C. H. Li, president of Peking Teach- 
ers College; P. Hsieh, secretary to the Ministry 
t Education, Peking; Shiuchen S. Chen, presi- 
dent of Chungwa University, Wuchang; Dr. T. 
L. Ling, dean of Chungwa University; Hung 
Chin Kao, member of the Bureau of Education, 
Hupeh; Monroe Tang, secretary Chinese Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Education; C. P. Chen, executive secretary, 
National Southeastern University; Miss Y. T. 
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Zee, formerly professor in Nanking Teachers 
College; and Miss K. J. Ku, instructor in physi- 
eal education, Nanking Teachers College. Five 
of the delegation hold advanced degrees from 
American higher institutions—four from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and one from 


the University of Iowa. 


Dr. HELEN FINNEY CocuRan, director of the 
Women’s Gymnasium of Oberlin College, and 
protessor ol! hygiene and physical education, 


died in Cincinnati on July 2. 


Tue Rev. William Miller, honorary principal 
ot Madras Christian College, distinguished for 
his work for higher education in India, died in 
Edinburgh on July 15, aged eighty-five years. 


Tue third annual session of the Institute of 
Polities is in session at Williams College, with 
an attendance of two hundred members who are 
taking part in general sessions and round table 
conferences. The presiding officer is President 
Harry A. Garfield, of Williams College. The 
lecturers include Sir Edward Grigg, political 
secretary to Mr. Lloyd George during the last 
two years of his premiership; Canon Ernest 
Dimnet, of Paris, already well known in the 
United States; Dr. Estanislas S. Zeballos, for- 
merly Argentinian minister of foreign affairs, 
and Count Harry Kessler, of Berlin, a leader 
of the German social democratic party. These 
lecturers speak on the various problems that 
now hold the stage in their respective countries. 
The leaders of the round table discussions are 
Mr. Boris A. Bakhmeteff, formerly Russian 
ambassador to the United States; Professor 
William MeDougall, of Harvard University; 
Professor George H. Blakeslee, of Clark Uni- 
versity; Mr. Dewitt Clinton Poole, of the De- 
partment of State; Professor Jesse S. Reeves, 
of the University of Michigan; Mr. Leo S. 
Rowe, director-general of the Pan-American 
Union; Professor William L. Westermann, ot 
Cornell University, and Mr. Royal Meeker, for- 
mer United States commissioner of labor 
statistics. 


THE Massachusetts Agricultural College was 
host last week to several thousand farmers, bee- 
keepers, fruit growers and country boys and 
girls from all parts of Massachusetts. The 
speakers included President Kenyon L. Butter- 
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field, Dean Emeritus Sarah Louise Arnold, of 
Simmons College; Amy Prescott Morse, of the 
department ot home economics ot the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Professor L. B. Randall, of 
Connecticut Agricultural College; Protessor <A. 
L. T. Thayer, of the 
College; State In- 
Massachusetts De- 
Green 


I. Bourne and Professor C. 
Massachusetts 
spector B. N. 


Agricultural 
Gates, of the 
partment of Agriculture; Dr. Ruby 
Smith, of Cornell University, and Dr. Eugene 
Davenport, dean emeritus of the Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Boys and girls who were 
state and county leaders in the various projects 
conducted this past year by the Massachusetts 
Junior Extension Service were given a week at 
of Massachusetts Agricul- 


Amherst as guests 


tural College. 

SUPERINTENDENTS, supervisors and teachers 
of New Jersey and near-by states on August 2 
attended the fourth annual conference at Rut- 
gers College. The program called for a diseus- 
sion of special problems in elementary educa- 
tion by Zenos E. Scott, superintendent of schools 
of Springfield, Mass.; an address on problems 
of school administration by Professor N. H. 


Engelhardt, of Columbia University; a sym- 


posium, “What shall be the equipment of the 


New Jersey high school graduate,” in which Dr. 


Engelhardt, Commissioner L. Jackson and 


Superintendent H. A. 


and a mass meeting of summer school students 


Sprague participated; 


and conference attendants at which Dr. Augus- 
tus O. Thomas, president of the recent World 
Conference on Education, spoke on the results 


of the conference. 


Dr. Tuomas E. FineGan, former state super- 
intendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania, 
gave an address at a conference last week at 
New York University on state school 


tration in which he emphasized that the service 


adminis- 


of the state is “to help the community, not to 
usurp local functions or interfere with the pre- 
rogatives of local school authorities. Relations 
between the state and the community should be 
such that the community of its own accord will 
eall upon the state for help in solving local 


problems.” 


Tue American Public Health Association will 
hold its fifty-second annual meeting at Boston, 
Mass., 8 to 11. More than a 


from October 
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thousand public health workers from th. 
States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba are e) 
E. G. New York City, 


chairman otf the section meeting on healt 


Routzahn, ot 


cation. 


THE steamship President Jac kson, ot ti 


line, will leave Shanghai on Aue 


miral 


carrying 150 Chinese students bound 
United States tor higher education. 
these students are graduates of Tsing Hu 
lege, and several of them will be su; 
through the Boxer indemnity money ret 


China by the United States. 


FOLLOWING the controversy over the « 
of George Wilson as president of the Okl: 
State Agricultural 
on July 24 issued an executive order re1 


College, Governor W; 
two members of the State Board of Agrix 

the body which has jurisdiction over the 
lege. In a statement accompanying the 
moval order the governor said: “My exe 
the Ag 


tural Board means a change in the preside: 


order removing two members of 


of the Agricultural and Mechanical Colleg 
State. After most carefully conside: 
the events of the last weeks, I felt 
necessary ior the protectio 


this 
Tew 
action Was 
safety of that institution. Oklahoma’s co 
and schools are sacred grounds.” 

THE name of the New Hampshire Stat 
lege ot Mechanic Arts 


officially changed by the recent legislature: 


Agriculture and 


is now the University of New Hampshir 
new name having become effective July 
University CoLiece, the “downtown c 
on Michigan Avenue maintained by the U 
sity of Chicago for the convenience of tea 
in Chicago and suburban schools and for ot! 
engaged in business or professional work, 
enrolled 2,300 different students in 263 cours 
Of these nearly 4 


communities 


during the current year. 


came from seventy suburban 
Twenty-six young men and young women 
received degrees at the recent Convocatio1 
The new d 


Emet 


resented University College. 
the eollege is Associate Professor 


Filbey, of the College of Education. 


THe Jewish Theological Seminary, ot 
York, has purchased in London the Adler 
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1.000 volumes and 4,000 manus« ripts, to determine whether this was particularly un- 


hem dating back to 400 A. D. The usual, similar studies were secured from the 
ot this collection will, it 1s said, make registrars of nine other colleges and universi 
“the Jewish cultural center of the ties of this country. The following institutions 


e included in the present stud 


. J. Coss, director of the Summe) Kansas State Teachers ‘ ce, } 
- : ; om ee 
- ot Columbia | niversity, last week gave Univer ity of Colorado, 
' Jniversity of Wisconsi 
summer session enrollment as 12,649 U niversity ¢ W ’ 
, on University of Michigan, 
. which is about one hundred larger th: : ie — 
University of Oklahom: 
' record. 


i 
t 
J 


Iniversity of Kansas, 


than 22,000 children are attending niversity of Pennsylvania, 
’ , ‘ Northwestern University, 

the vacation schools of New York City zi ; . 

‘ : ay : Baker University (Baldwin, Kans : . 
eC] Forty-six special or industrial tga : 
i Leland Stanford Junior University 
been organized in twenty-one of the 
These are mainly classes in shopwork. \ table was made showing the average scho 


ty ot the children are enrolled in the _ lastie standing of the groups indicated belo 


“opportunity classes,” of which there As different schools used different methods ot 


5 computing the index number showing the sta 
J ing of the various organizations, it was neces 


sarv. to reduce them to a common valuatio1 Yo 


DISCUSSION —* Sie te 
do this, I, taking each institation separatel 
le FRATERNITIES AND SCHOLARSHIP = *ssumed the score given as the average scor¢ 

ot all students as 100 and then figured the per 
liscussion In SCHOOL AND SoOcreTy for 4, ntage by which the average standing of each 
>, by W. P. Kirkwood, entitled “Fraterni- of the various groups mentioned fell short of 


Constructive Work,” has interested me or exceeded the score of the total student body 


se 1 have just completed a little study As I desired to show the situation typical it 


. s an attempt to discover some of the yarijous localities I have treated each college or 
ts concerning this problem. In making up a university as a unit. 
ot the scholastic ranking of various or- The table reads as follows: In the Universit 


ons of this school for the second semes- of Oklahoma the average grad 


last year, I was interested to note that members was 14.7 per cent. hicher than the 


rage standing of members of sororities average grade of all students taken together 


her than that ot non-sorority students The average grade of non-sororityv students was 
e fraternity grades were higher than 1.18 per cent. higher than that f all the stu 


of non-fraternity students. In order dents taken together. ete 


scholastic standina of members of G eel letter Oraanizatio ea 1 of , em) 
ten colleges and universities, for the second semester 
Sor. Non-sor. All-stu. Non-frat. Frat 


U. of Okla. 114.7 101.18 100 100.03 06.44 


u 
F U. of Wis 108.65 108.05 100 97.9 S88 
a Kawnd 107.3 99.82 100 97.52 97.77 
<. Baker U. 107.52 104.87 100 94.09 91.65 
U. of Col. 103.84 100.2 100 99.10 99.6] 
: Northwestern 117.53 110.24 100 84.809 75.85 
U. of Kansas 105.51 103.9 100 82.74 89.54 
U. of Penn. 110.36 115.41 100 94.945 93.682 
U. of Mich. 109.51 107.72 100 97.1 100.27 
Stanford U. 107.84 119.8 100 98.634 89.62 


Average 109,24 107.12 100 94.68 ao 
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It is interesting to note that the sorority 
stand at the top and the fraternity 
at the bottom; also, that the scholastic 


groups 
groups 
standing of women is uniformly higher than 
that of men. 


A more detailed study shows other facts of 


interest. In each of the schools studied, the 
average grade of sorority members was above 
that of the average grade of all students. In 
eight of the ten institutions, the average grade 
ot sorority members was above that of non- 
sorority students, the exceptions being the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Leland Stanford 
University. This would seem to be a point in 
favor of sororities against the charge made by 
Mr. Kirkwood. 

While the average of the fraternity groups 
that of the 


average of non-fraternity groups, it should be 


in the schools studied was below 
noted that in four of these ten schools the aver- 
age of the fraternity members was above that 


of the non-fraternity members. These schools 


were the Universities of Kansas, Colorado and 
Michigan, and the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia. In other words, the case 
against the fraternities is by no means a clear 
one, 

A more extended study might, of course, not 
show this result, but I feel that the distribution 
the 


such as to give this finding some weight. 


and character of institutions selected is 

It would be interesting to discover the causes 
of the apparent superiority in scholarship of 
That it 
more men work their way through school is evi- 


women over the men. is not because 
denced in part, at least, by a little study made 
in this school which shows that those who are 
partly self-supporting receive, on the average, 


slightly higher grades than those who do not 


engage in outside work. It has been suggested 
that it is due partly to the fact that most of the 
instrneters are men and, as such, susceptible to 
feminine charms ; 
the list because they number a larger portion, 
relatively, of the more attractive women. An- 
other suggestion which I believe to have more 


the sororities then heading 


weight is that there are more deans of women 


than deans of men in our schools, and that 
sororities are more subject to regulations as to 
late hours at night, ete., than are fraternities. 
It has been observed that while in the eyes of 


the law women reach a responsible age earlier 
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than men, in the eyes of university administ; 
tion, the reverse is true, and we put al! son 
and leave » 
There 1s, 
course, the possible solution that women 
This ex; 


tion, however, will not probably receive 


of restrictions upon women 


largely to their own devices. 
the superior native intelligence. 


mous support. 
—PD. A. Worces 
THE BUREAU 0! 
MEASUREMENTS 


DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
AND STANDARDS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL of 
ENGLISH 
Tuis is the sixth year of the work 

The 

cil meets annually at Greensboro as guests 
the North College for Wome: 
last meeting having been held in Mare! 
addition to these annual meetings, specia 


North Carolina Council of English. 


Carolina 


sions are held during the summer school t 
at those institutions most generally attend 
sixty active wor 


teachers. There are some 


in the council, though the actual attend: 


the various meetings is several hundred. 


Each year the council engages upon s 
special task designed to better the work o 
state schools. So far it has put throug 
“minimum essential” program and a “st 
course of study,” both of which hav 
adopted by the state department. Th. 


year a committee of the council carried « 
investigation of “Conditions 


teaching of English in the State of North ( 


roverning 

lina.” 1) 
The results obtained from this investig 

point out to us most clearly certain lines 

Teachers « 


where may be interested in a few of ow 


activity for our future work. 


ings sinee they will, as a rule, serve to con\ 
other teachers that in some parts of the count 
conditions for effective work are, perhaps, ! 


restricting than in their own sections. We tf 
for instance, that: 

Teachers average 104 pupils each. 

Average teaching hours a week are 25. 

Only half of the ‘‘English teachers’’ give 


The other half 
bine science, mathematics, etc., with their Eng 


their energy to English. 


lish work. 








this committee’s report, we 


ially to bring pressure to bear on 
superintendents and boards to back 
which will put more adequate equip- 
he hands of the teacher, build up our 
number of “one subject” 
the 


as well as the number of pupils. 


the 
nd decrease instructional hours 
definite step we are taking is the 
with the high school “annual” by 
lirectly to the state parent-teachers 
The reasons for this are prob- 
is to any teacher who has had ex- 

E e with that extra-curriculum duty. 
t ar the council carries On a cam- 


e\ vei 


‘ 
oO 
home 


nerease its membership to three hun- 
iblication will be issued quarterly. 
v we hope to build up a teaching con- 
which has not, in truth, characterized 
ie state. The officers for next 


4] 
' 


Stratton, Asheville High School, presi 

Gilbert, Trinity College, Durham, vice- 
? 

Saunders, Biltmore High School, 

o of our recent meeting is too 

ide here. The sessions, however, 


table discussions 
the 
“inspirational” 


round 
to the 


by theoretical or 


cterized by 
s vital work of teacher 
1es by pedagogues or dreamers. 

C. A. Hrpparp 


( QUOTATIONS 
IMPERIAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


the past fortnight we have published 
Educ a- 


Supplement, otf the proceedings of the 


es, and fuller reports in our 


Conference. This gather- 
the 
reestablished; for an 


Education 


terrupted during war, has been 
interchange of 

experience between our own experts 
those of all the 


Colonies is bound to bear fruit in those 


Dominions and many 
rial products of the mind which form 
The 


Empire is ultimately based not only 


nks of such an Empire as ours. 


: community of allegiance, but also on a 


tv of ideas. 


Without such community 
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resist the dis 


of ideas no scattered Empire can 
integrating pressure of time and space; but 

we have ideas in common, it is our hope that 
we can, in reason, defy both. Just as 
been, through the centuries, th 


minster has 


Mother of Parliaments, so Oxford and Ca) 


bridge, for example, have been the parents ot a 


over the 


healthy and vigorous family seattered 


world. These great societies have never hee: 


able to open their doors v« ry wW ide: but thev 
have been more willing than their crities always 
admit, and are willing, to ope 


As demo 


inevitable \ 


increasingly 
them to talent rather than to birth 
racy, in the true sense, gains its 
tory, 
and more widely to those eapable ot profit 
thereby. In 


well know n, 


the doors of education 


swing open more 


many the Empire, it is 


the 


parts ol 
class distinctions of the old 


world tend to disappear, and e¢: 


claimed, are more freely open to talents. Her 
and overseas the tendency is thus in the sam 
direction; and from this fact springs the ob 


vious value of an interchange of ideas betwe 


those whose duty it is to direct the tendeney to 


the publie advantage. 


The diseussions ranged over a great variet 


ot subjects, some technical and of local inter 


but the majority of general application; 


on most we at home had much to learn, and, 
believe, some experience worth sharing As tl 
Duke of York said in opening the conference, 
“the vounger can learn from the experience ot 


not the least from th 


the elder, and the oldest 


enterprise and vigorous experiment or the 


your go,” 


Although many useful suggestion 


were made on nearly all the outstanding pr 


fessional questions—vocational versus gener: 


training, auto-eduecation, leaving certificates ar 


university entrance, rural bias, examinatio 
records, and so on 
most fruitful idea propounded \ 
McCoy, Director of Education 
tralia, 


Bureau of Imperial Education. 


versus school perhaps the 
vas that of Mr 
for South A 
who suggested the establishment of 
Such a bure: 
would, we think, be extremely useful both to our 
Board of Education and to the correspondi 
authorities throughout the Empire. It wo 
form, by its publications, as it were, a per 
nent conference, and would help to make 
that 
practically effective than they are at 


The London 


ratherings as just concluded even mor 


prese! 


Times. 


7. 


he 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


I or i ( 
o 1 ti ‘ yy oT 
e Soc ( e PromotK ‘ ing ering 
ie ( ‘ { | ‘ } é 4) 
~- L} ( ere ( t 0) 
( ( T oe ng 
oller 
| ‘ eel ‘ “ . M 
] é ”) + thie rere , ( Seott 
proie 0 ( elect ca ‘ oy et SS efheld 
Scientific School ot Yale | ersity ihe first 
paper was presented by D é S a 
pProig or oO l s ( ) ( {' ean O 
the College of | ee or ‘ ersit) 
Dean Kimball sounded the ke ote ot t C4 
ing in his paper “T1 y ship. 
President Scott then made eport ¢ e aX 
tivities ot the development col tte d the 
board ol iInvestigatiol i aq coord ation, and 
the function of the board in training ter leader 
ship I} . as ] illowe a The discussion ot 
the membe ‘ the ra 1H Du | M I 
Cooley | \\ MeN ind D. ¢ Jackson 
Each 1 embe Ooo i speci Dl e ¢ e Work 
and discussed it 


In the absence of J. Raleigh Nelson, chairman 
‘ the cooperating committee otf the UL; iversity 
of Michigan, L. A Hopkins read the report ol 
that committee This report was followed by 
a discussion of the report of both the committee 
nd the board. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

RESOLVED, That the Society in convention 
assembled express its appreciation and approval of 
the activities and plans of its president and its 
development committee, and endorse their actions, 
and pledge the support of its individual members 


to the proposed program of investigation of engi 


Dean A. A. Potter, chairman of Committee 
Number 5, Membership, made the report tor 
that committee, and Dean F. L. Bishop gave his 
report as secretary of the society. 

The president appointed the committee on 
resolutions composed of Douglas Anderson, 
Chairman, H. S. Boardman and J. F. Merrill. 

At the second session of the meeting, T. H. 
MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Publ 


eader 1 public service r} 

D\ The engineer s a leade ‘ 
tic by E. H. Lee, vice-presid 

r inee ( the Chi ro and We 


Railroad Company and the Belt R; 
Chicago, and “The engineer as a | 
dustry,” by Oliver 8. Lyford, repr 


National Industrial Conference Boar 


The third session was ealled to ord \ 
President F. G. Higbee in Goldwin § H 
A. H. Blanchard, chairman of Committ: 


ber 15, civil engineering, reported 

iittee, tollowed by the report ot (Cx ttes 
Number 14, business training. W. E. Wick 
den read a paper, “The engineer as a leadey 
business,” and the meeting adjourne: 
spection of the university. 

Before the opening ol the fourth sessi 
Professor V. Karapetoff gave a lecture « 
“Finstein’s theory of relativity.” The rep 
Committee Number 16, electrical engineerj 
was read by H. E. Dyche, tollowed by his pap 
on “Fundamentals.” “Engineering courses 
the functional rather than the indust 
sions of engineering” was presented by | 
Bennett. 

At the fifth session L. S. Marks presented 
paper, “A combined five-vea course In engineer 
ing and business administration.” G. O. F: 
ton read a paper, “Leadership in industry, 
lowed by W. C. John with “Analysis 
attendance at engineering schools.” 

President Scott opened the sixth sessi 
June 23 and Ira N. Hollis presented his pap 
‘The teacher’s place in training for leader- 
ship”; Roy Kegereiss discussed “Laborator 
struction in engineering,” and G. W. Mu 
spoke on “Thermodynamics at Purdue.” The 
report of Committee Number 12, English, was 
presented by Miss Sada A. Harbarger; the re- 
port ol other committees, by R. S. Kirby, F. C 
Bolton and P. F. Walker. The secretary pre- 
sented the approval of the council on th appli- 
eants for membership. 

Officers for 1923-24 were elected as follows 
President, P. F. Walker, University of Kansas; 
Vice-Presidents, H. S. Boardman, University 0! 
Maine, and O. J. Ferguson, University o! 
braska; Secretary, F. L. Bishop, University 0! 
Pittsburgh: Treasurer, W. O. Wiley, New York 


City. 





